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This Newest Locomotive 
is Powered Like a Battleship 
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LONG AGO cae saan by Westinghouse for 
ocean vessels, the steam turbine has now been harnessed 
as a brand new type of smooth, efficient motive power for 
modern railroad locomotives. 


THE POWER-PACKED locomotive turbine is a descendant 
of giant Westinghouse turbines which generate much of 
the electricity used today. The great expansion of electric 
power began with these turbines. 


THE RAILROADS are developing a dazzling new kind 
of transportation for the future. The latest and most 
dramatic improvement is steam turbine power, which gives 
the Iron Horse ‘‘new lungs.”’ 


To help produce this new locomotive, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a long-time pioneer in transportation 
improvements, turned to Westinghouse and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Working as a team, these com- 
panies have produced this latest in a great line of 


THE WESTINGHOUSE steam turbine in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s new direct-drive locomotive is no bigger than 
a household electric refrigerator—yet it will haul long 
passenger trains with ease. 
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THE VELVETY FLOW of power from this 6,900 horsepower 
steam turbine locomotive will make trains run with extra 
smoothness and is a major contribution to finer trans- 
portation for the future. 


steam locomotives—descended from ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ 
built by Matthias Baldwin in 1832. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse presents: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
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Comes a letter -of encouragement 
from Henry E. Luhrs to all of us who 
are carrying on in these times. 

“Who could find fault during times 
like these? It’s just fine that “you 
all” have carried on so well. We are 
looking forward to the day when peace 
may be expected to bring a resumption 
of doing all the things we’d like to do. 

From Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, 
he writes that maybe, in the post- 
war world, sometime, somehow a way 
will be found “whereby ‘old?’ grads 
can be adopted by a student—their 
choice, blind date style-—and then 
through a correspondence have the 
chance to exchange thoughts. 

“We get so dried up and stale on 
what is really going on. Maybe many 
grads don’t want to keep active and 
interested, but each new group of 
students does more and better things 
than the last. 

“Life’s pretty full and crowd- 
ed at college. I know it was for me. 
and it doesn’t get any simpler. And 
then, lots of the “old kids” get too 
busy with work. Eventually most of 
them get married and have children 
and then they renew the active con- 
tact.” 


The Countryman, staff had a real 
good chuckle when we received a let- 
ter with the following address: 


Mr. Robert Hall 
Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A READER’S BELIEF 
Confirmation by Compromise 


Six weeks after nomination and af- 
ter much bitter and unjust accusation, 
the Senate finally confirmed the nom- 
ination of Henry Wallace as the new 
Secretary of Commerce by a vote of 
56 to 32. 

This did not take place until the 
powerful Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration had been divorced from the 
Dept. of Commerce, an act of reprisal 
by the powerful friends of Jesse Jones, 
who felt that he had been treated un- 
fairly by the President. Their per- 
sonal grievance against Roosevelt was 
vented in this manner. 

They say that time, tide, and the 
spoken word cannot be recalled. In 
the years ahead, Henry Wallace may 
have the opportunity to prove to his 
friends who were willing to comprom- 
ise with this group. that many of the 
things said against him would have 
been better left unsaid; for in the heat 
of debate over personalities, the coun- 
try was deprived of the able admin- 
istration of an important agency of the 
government. 
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to make the PLOW | 
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SOILBUILDER 
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PLOW CORNSTALKS ON THE CONTOUR 


Clean plowing buries 
the borer. Contour 
furrows catch run-off 
water, stop leaching of 
bare soil. This shows 
how to equip a plow 
to turn hybrid stalks 
completely under. 


1. 10-foot wire attached 
to drawbar. 

2. 10-foot wire attached 
to coulter shank, 
threaded through 
yoke, under coulter 
hub. 

3. Plain or notched 
coulter. 

4. Jointer. 

5. Moldboard extension 
wing. 


HIGH SPEED PLOWS PULVERIZE SOIL 


Traveling at twice the 
speed of horses, 2-way 
Pick-up Plow mixes or- 
ganic matter with the soil. 
Furrows are lapped uphill 


on the contour, each a min- 


iature terrace to catch 
rain and hold soil. 


Base 


DOTTED LINE SHOWS finished outline 
of terrace constructed with regular 
A-C Moldboard plow. A narrow “‘is- 
land” strip of unplowed sod is left in 
the center to prevent break-thru of 
run-off water. County agent or SCS 
specialist should be consulted for 
guidance in locating contour lines. 


Mucu discussion and thought of recent 
months has centered around the plow. It’s a 
healthy sign of progress in the making. 

As the basic tool of agriculture, the plow 
. . . if used intelligently . . . can open the 
door to soil conservation for every farm. 

Here are pictured new methods of tractor 
plowing to preserve the soil . . . methods 
which are paying immediate benefits in higher 
yields and fuel savings. 

Developing practical methods of soil build- 
ing with regular home-owned family farm equip- 
ment has been a planned objective of Allis- 
Chalmers. We believe the adaptation of regu- 
lar farm machines to the advancing science of 
soil conservation is an important development 


in American agriculture. 
o = ee 


FREE—contourinG AND TERRACING GUIDEBOOK 
gives complete “how to do it” instructions. Mail 
a postcard for this valuable book, published by 
Allis-Chalmers in the interest of soil conservation. 
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TRACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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smile tall, and live tall. 

When advice is handed out in the 
form of that challenge and by a man 
like Wm. H. Danforth, it is pretty 
sure to take root and grow. That is 
exactly what happened with nineteen 
Danforth Fellows, ‘the ’44--19”, that 
journeyed to St. Louis last summer. 
From the time they set foot in the Ral- 
stan Purina Company offices, the dare 
was given and accepted to do bigger 
and better things than they had ever 
done before. 

McMillan Hall looked 
deserted that Sunday 
afternoon. Those Pur- 
ina bags with the bright 
checkerboard pattern 
indicated that this was 
the right place. But 
where was everyone? A 
suitcase labeled “Wash- 
ington State” sat at the 
foot of one bed and 
across the room was a 
handbag sporting a pic- 
ture of a bear with the 
name “Maine” under- 
neath. In the closet 
hung a flashy sport 
coat and next to it an 
R.O.T.C. uniform with 
the L.S.U. emblem of Louisiana State 
University on the shoulder. 

Six-thirty in the evening and quiet 
as atomb. The following morning at 
six-thirty was anything but quiet as 
nineteen hungry boys gathered around 
the long cafeteria table. The con- 
versation varied from the rich tones 
of Canada, to the deep twang of Texas. 

“Pass the sugar.” “What, a_ real 
sugar bowl on the table and full, too! 
Butter for the toast.” This was heaven 
for those from the East who had spent 
two years under strict rationing. 

“Good morning men!” That tirst 
roll call sounded like a congressional 
vote by states: Connecticut, New York, 
Colorado, Texas, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina . . . Note books and the first pay 
checks accompanied this introduction. 
Oh yes, those “Ag. seniors” were be- 
ing paid, as well as dared, to learn. 





I DARE you to stand tall, think tall, 


Cornell Countryman 
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The Danforth Dare 


By Jack Stiles ’45 


Now down to business. Twenty 
minutes after arriving at the Purina 
offices, the group was on its way to 
the train that would carry it on the 
first lap of the four-week training pro- 
gram, out across the flat open land of 
Missouri toward the little station of 
Gray Summit. Forty-three miles 
southwest of St. Louis, the Ralston 
Purina Experimental Farm awaited 
the arrival of the Danforth Fellows. 
Everything at the farm had _ been 
planned for a three day schedule that 


“WELCOMES YOU! 
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THE 1944 DANFORTH FELLOWSHIP GROUP 


would give those young men the best 
training there was to offer. 

Up to the auditorium that had been 
turned into a temporary barracks for 
a short rest and change to old clothes, 
and then the boys enjoyed the best 
meal most of them had tasted since 
rationing started. There was hard 
work ahead, and the cook knew how to 
supply the necessary energy. Where 
did the ration points come from? None 
were needed. Most of the food came 
right from the farm itself. 

That afternoon began a series of 
tours, lectures, and demonstrations, 
that made eyes flash, minds jump, and 
pens scratch to comprehend and re- 
cord all that was presented. Almost 
any livestock farm in the United 
States is represented by one or more 
of the projects supported by those 540 
acres of Missouri farm land. Each 
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unit of the experimental farm is in 
charge of a department head of Purina 
Mills. These men have a background 
of both practical experience and a col- 
lege education. 

The operation of the Purina experi- 
mental farm is based entirely upon the 
practices on ordinary farms. In line 
with this program, no purebred stock 
is kept, no extra-fancy animals are 
bought at unreasonable prices, and 
only methods adaptable to the common 
farm are employed. Because of lack 
of space, the Purina 
farm does not raise all 
of the grain used to 
feed the large number 
and variety of live- 
stock kept. This neces- 
sary outside feed is 
charged at current 
market prices. In spite 
of these handicaps, the 
farm not only is self 
supporting. but most of 
the units make a size- 
able profit. The simple 
solution of this success 
story is written in the 
four basic principles of 
the Purina farm: good 
breeding, sound man- 
agement, careful sani- 
tation, and good feeding. 

Not only were the days at the farm 
full, but also the evenings. The first 
night, it was a softball game between 
the fellowship boys and the farm team. 
The ’44-19 soon found out that the 
Purina men were good ball players as 
well as top notch farmers. “Pappy” 
could toss balls across the plate that 
even stopped such an eagle-eyed bat- 
ter as Texas. The second night, it was 
off in a cloud of dust to the Meramec 
River and a swim that brought new 
life after a hard day of farm tours 
under the Missouri sun. Just to fill 
the entertainment chinks after every- 
thing else was done, there was always 
the basketball court around which the 
beds were grouped. Alabama was 
the last to leave the ball at night and 
the first to take it up in the morning. 

The third night found the group 




























































ready, but very unwilling, to leave 
the Purina experimental farm and the 
good friends who lived there. St Louis 
was waiting though, with further 
sights and facts to challenge the 
powers of perception. It was back 
to McMillan Hall and a new routine. 


Eight o’clock Thursday morning the 
Danforth group once more assembled 
in the Purina offices to start a series 
of lectures and demonstrations that 
would do credit to any large univer- 
sity. These were no abstract facts 
gleaned from stuffy text books and 
still drier lectures. Instead, it was 
living knowledge straight from the re- 
search laboratory or the field survey 
brought by the top man in their de- 
partment. These men were not col- 
lege professors with a prescribed set 
of lecture notes before them. Instead, 
they were keen business men and in- 
vestigators with the facts in their head 
and not afraid to say what they 
thought. Many of the ideas discussed 
had been perfected only a few days 
before. No chance for them to become 
stale from repetition. 


The subjects discussed ranged all 
the way from getting a job to how to 
fry eggs. On some of the more tech- 
nical subjects, such as_ particular 


phases of research, the lecture was 
supplemented by a short tour of the 


laboratories and an inspection of the 
equipment. Although hurried, there 
was always time on these trips for 
questions and demonstrations by the 
laboratory assistants of how the equip- 
ment was used. 


All of the learning: in St. Louis, 
however, was not done in the class- 
room and _ laboratories. Grouped 
around the main office building are 
the mother plants of the Ralston Pur- 
ina Company. Tours of these plants 
revealed many of the amazing pro- 
ducts that go inside the checkerboard 
bag. The lectures had told the facts 
and shown the samples. Here were 
the grain, oil, and by-products actu- 
ally being processed and combined to 
form the finished feed. 


Purina was not the only subject 
studied. The Danforth fellows travel- 
ed across the Mississippi River to East 
St. Louis and spent a day as guests of 
Swift Packing Company. In the morn- 
ing, each buyer had an eager escort 
of boys as he traveled about the Union 
stock yards. At noon, the Stock Yards 
Company and the Livestock Exchange 
were hosts at a banquet in the Na- 
tional Hotel; in the afternoon, the 
group donned white coats for the ex- 
tensive tour of the packing plants. 
From the livestock yard to the meat 
cooler was not the whole show, how- 
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ever, for the next afternoon, it was 
out with the salesmen to visit the 
various retail markets of St. Louis 
and pick up the orders. 


This sounds like a lot of work. It 
was, for WORK spells success and 
that was what the boys were training 
for. The Fellowship aiso had _ its 
lighter moments. As Earl A. Sinde- 
cuse, the leader, expressed it, “A big 
day boys; going to be a big night too.” 


The Cornell representatives with 
their host. 
Wm. H. Danforth 
Paul Schneible Jack Stiles 


Opera may sound a trifle heavy after 
a hard day of classes, but not the way 
it is played at the St. Louis municipal 
opera. On top of that were three base- 
ball games by the teams that were 
later to play this year’s World Series, 
a Chamber of Commerce conducted 
tour to the municipal zoo and to the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial to see the 
Colonel Lindberg trophies, and a real 
Italian spaghetti dinner at Garavelli’s. 
Of course Saturday nights were free 
time to enjoy a moonlight cruise down 
the Mississippi on the luxury show- 
boat Admiral or to visit Forest Park’s 
amusement area. 


Where did that two weeks go? Here 
the Danforth Fellowship was half 
over, and it was time for the group 
to move on to camp and a new phase 
of the training program. As the train 
left St. Louis, many wistful looks dart- 
ed back to the receding city, but Mr. 
Sindecuse prophesied that the best 
was yet to come. Through Illinois the 
train rumbled toward Chicago. A 
quick change of trains in the Windy 
City, and it was north through Michi- 
gan to an entirely different life than 
that of St. Louis. 


The American Youth Foundation 
Camp offered a new challenge, not to 
the Danforth Fellowship group as a 
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unit, but to the nineteen separate 
young men as individuals. The family 
that had lived so harmoniously for the 
past two weeks was broken up and 
the parts mixed with three-hundred 
and fifty other boys. The camp is or- 
ganized into six individual tribes. Now 
it was up to the individual to compete 
against his fellows for the honor of 
his tribe. 


Life at camp is based on a program 
of four-fold development: physical 
mental, social, and retigious. To carry 
out this idea, the camp day was organ- 
ized as follows: at 6:30, a dip in Lake 
Michigan; 7:15, quiet period; 7:30, 
breakfast; 8, classes; 10, assembly; 
11, classes; 12, luncheon; 1:30, an- 
other class; 3, tribal games; 4:30, 
swimming; 6, dinner; 7, services on 
Vesper Dune; 8:30, entertainment; and 
10:30, lights out. Every minute was 
planned from the clanging of the bell 
and the shout “Hit the dip” at 6:30 
in the morning until the bugle sounded 
“lights out” 10:30 at night. 


It took discipline to spring out of 
those warm blankets in the gray of the 
morning and race for the icy waves of 
Lake Michigan. Brisk calesthenics 
cushioned the shock, but that ice water 
brought the day on with a start. 
Classes and games kept both the minds 
and the bodies well occupied through- 
out the day. Perhaps the most looked 
for time was dinner and the mail from 
home that came with it. In the early 
evening, the view from Vesper Dune 
of the sunset across Lake Michigan 
with now and then a lazy steamer 
creeping slowly along the _ horizon 
made a perfect background for the 
speakers. Entertainment in the coun- 
cil circle or the assembly by members 
of the group provided the proper end- 
ing for days so well spent. 


The greatest inspiration of all came 
from Wm. H. Danforth, the man who 
made all of this possible. He is the 
living example of a dare come true. 
Mr. Danforth is the president of both 
the Ralston Purina Company and the 
American Youth Foundation. Through 
his efforts, the Danforth Foundation 
Fellowships came into existence. Mr. 
Sindecuse was right when he pre- 
dicted that the best was yet to come, 
meaning Mr. Danforth. Through 
these Fellowships, the Danforth Dare 
to be “My own self at my very best all 
the time,” is each year personally ex- 
tended to a junior and a freshman boy 
and girl in the courses of agriculture 
and home economics in each of thirty- 
seven universities in the United States 
and Canada. 


Isn’t that a challange worth accept- 
ing? 
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Mmmm - - - Good ! 


traveled roads at Cornell, atop a 

sandy hill, not far from the tower- 
ing stacks of the heating plant, lie the 
gardens of the Department of Vege- 
table Crops where several hundred 
samples of vegetable varieties and 
strains are tried out each year. Some 
kinds are started under glass, some in 
the open. Peas and spinach must be 
tested in the spring, winter squash 
and most of the root crops are planted 
for fall maturity. These gardens 
furnish material for the course in 
Types and Varieties of Vegetables, and 
they furnish much of the information 
for news releases and for the annual 
extension bulletin “Varieties of Vege- 
tables for 194—”, which serves to her- 
ald the newer offerings of plant breed- 
ers and seedsmen. pointing out merits 
and demerits as each case seems to 
warrant. 


GS reve apart from the main 


Choice of varieties and even of 
strains is a major factor for success 
in commercial culture of vegetables 
and in hardly less degree does it gov- 
ern the satisfaction of the home gard- 
ener. A crop whose maturity is de- 
layed by two weeks may bring but 
half the price and a strain of uneven 
maturity may wring the profits right 
out of a crop because the piece must 
be gone over several times. Nor does 
one want to eat Bountiful beans at 
home if Tendergreen is to be had. So 
might illustrations be added ad infini- 
tum. 


Suggestions about trying out new 
varieties and strains of vegetables are 
always tempered with the advice that 
the gardener, especially on a commer- 
cial scale, make careful tests before 
he changes his normal planting plan. 
Few are the novelties that are adapted 
to all conditions. Sometimes a new 
introduction looks very promising, not 
only for one year, but for two or three 
years, and later practicaily fades from 
the picture. Time only can tell. 

An increasing proportion of the new 
developments are coming from experi- 
ment stations and government breed- 
ers, although the seed houses have 
made great advances in their breed- 
ing operations. Many of the commer- 
cial concerns now employ highly 
trained men for plant improvement 
work. There seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency for new varieties to be 
named before they are introduced. 
This tends to minimize the confusion 
that arises when each distributing 
seedsman is tempted to give his own 
name. Thus Golden Cross and Mar- 
globe have not been subject to much 


renaming, while considerable confu- 
sion exists in the mid-season group 
of peas which includes Giant Stride, 
Mid-season Market, and Asgrow 40 as 
well as several others. 

Even the war years have brought a 
goodly number of new varieties and 
improvements on old ones. 

Merrimack Wonder pepper was bred 
by J. R. Helper of the University of 
New Hampshire from cosses made by 
L. C. Curtis, a Cornell PhD, at the 
Connecticut Experiment Station. Hep- 
ler was particularly interested in pro- 
lificacy and adaptability to northern 
climates. We have had this pepper but 
one season and that a bad one from 
the standpoint of moisture supply, but 
Merrimack Wonder far outshone any- 
thing else in the trial, yielding about a 
bushel and a third of uniform and 
comely fruits, where three quarters of 
a bushel was the best performance of 
any other row. Merrimack is early, 
possibly as early as any pepper we 
have, very prolific producing blocky 
fruits of medium size and thick flesh. 

Bristol White is a new rutabaga de- 
veloped by Robert D. Young of the 
Waltham Field Station in Massachu- 
setts. Here again, under drouth condi- 
tions, it very much out-yielded the 
ordinary American Purple Top or 
Long Island Improved in both size and 
yield per row. It came through in nice 
shape with good round, smooth roots, 
almost neckless, white skin and flesh 
and of excellent table quality. 


By Professor Paul Work 


Butternut squash, which is not to 
be confused with Buttercup, is attract- 
ing a good deal of attention. Some 
like it very much, others have their 
misgivings. This is not a new thing 
but has been known in New England 
for some years. It is really a cushaw 
belonging to the same group as the 
Canada Crookneck, Tennessee Pota- 
to, Large Cheese, and other squash 
which belong in Cucurbita moschata. 
Butternut is 10 or 12 inches long, bul- 
bous at the blossom end, but with a 
heavy and perfectly solid neck. The 
flesh is thick and the seed cavity 
small. The exterior color is a rather 
dull buff or tan and when follows 
drouth there seems to be a definite 
tendency toward cracking. Those who 
have tasted Butternut are enthusas- 
tic over its table quality although it 
will have to be pretty good to surpass 
Buttercup. 


Other items that are well worth try- 
ing, some mentioned last year in Ex- 
tension Bulletin 638, VARIETIES OF 
VEGETABLES FOR 1944 and some to 
be described in VARIETIES OF VEG- 
ETABLES FOR 1945, are: Logan and 
Keystonian, round podded green dwarf 
beans, Longreen or Long Tendergreen 
an improvement on the old Tender- 
green, Fordhook 242 and Early Mar- 
ket are new Limas similar in type 
to Fordhook and Burpee Bush respec- 
tively, but definitely superior in yield 
and performance. Catskill Brussels 
sprout has a rather dwarf plant, but 


Henry Munger’s Iroquois Muskmelons 








Ernest Casseres, a grad student from 
Costa Rica with the squash and pump- 
kin family. 


a very compact cone of excellent 
sprouts. Tall Fordhook celery is green 
with good heart and very large thick 
leaf stalks, comparatively stringless 
and of excellent quality. Badger State 
eggplant from the University of Wis- 
consin, holds its fruit off the ground 
better than New Hampshire Hybrid; 
both are early and well adapted for 
northern conditions. 


Henry Munger’s Iroquois musk- 
melon is finding general acceptance 
among commercial growers and is 
good for the home garden. It is fusar- 
ium resistant, of medium size and high 
table quality. It is much more uniform 
in size than Bender. Among cucum- 
bers, Cubit was introduced last year. 
This is long cylindrical, round ended, 
of fine color, and with a small seed 
cavity. Another introduction of this 
year is Burpee Hybrid cucumber 
which was bred by Oved Shifriss, a 
Cornell PhD. and is from inbred par- 


ents. 19 


For the more northerly parts of 
the state Early Chatham tomato is 
worthy of trial. It is similar to Victor, 
earlier, but smaller of vine and small- 
er fruited. Garden State, Fordhook 
Hybrid, Red Cloud and Sioux are all 
new tomatoes. Garden State is a can- 
nery variety a little earlier than Rut- 
gers but with very good foliage to 
protect the fruits. 


Your County Agricultural Agent 
has a list of sources of these new 
offerings and he will be able to 
supply you with a copy of the new 
bulletin. Some agents may have 
copies of Extension Bulletin 638 from 
last year. 


During the past two years the 
amount of fresh vegetables required 
for the Armed Forces has been about 
ten per cent of production. This year 
approximately the same amount will 
be needed. 
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Asparagus is the first fresh vege- 
table to be harvested in the spring, 
and it continues in good quality for 
several weeks. A _ planting, once 
started, will produce for many years. 


New Embryo Technique 


A better understanding of the work- 
ings of seeds has been made possible 
by the development of a special em- 
bryo culture. Here in the laboratories 
of the Floriculture department, the 
technique originated by Professor H. 
B. Tukey of the experiment station in 
Geneva, and by Professor Lewis Knud- 
son, and carried on further by Dr. Lee 
Cox, is well under way. 

The research began with seeds that 
have a long dormancy period, such 
as white ash and iris. A tissue culture 
is used in which various tissues are 
separated, and the cause of the rest 
period is studied. 


It was found that when the embryo 
was next to storage tissue it remained 


Save Your Soil 






Soil conservation districts did more 
work last year than ever before, in- 
dicating the importance of measures 
to control erosion, save the soil, and 
increase food production. Over a 
hundred different pieces of equipment 
were used, some rented from town 
and county governments and private 
contractors, some obtained on loan 
from the Soil Conservation Service, 
and some purchased outright by a few 
districts. 


Power shovels, tractors, graders, 
bulldozers, and trucks were among the 
most essential pieces of equipment 
used. The most important practices 


SOIL TOO WET 
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dormant. Later, it was learned that 
an inhibitor was present and that it 
blocked the respiration system to a 
considerable extent. This discovery 
was applied in breeding iris, and the 
germination period is speeded up. Pro- 
fessor Munger of the plant breeding 
department found that certain varie- 
ties of cabbage would germinate 
earlier when the new technique was 
used. 


The tree peony, a beautiful variety, 
was rarely grown because germination 
was so slow. The technique is being 
applied in this case, and also with 
roses, snapdragons and several others. 

There are refrigerators in the 
laboratory, and also light chambers 
and incubators. The entire room is 
sprayed with a solution of carbolic 
acid before work is begun, and this 
prevents contamination of the em- 
bryos. The embryos are given light 
or darkness treatements, treated with 
acids, fed vitamins and other methods 
to learn their functioning. 


were the construction of diversion 
ditches, roadside erosion control, strip 
cropping, planting of nearly one mil- 
lion trees, stream channel improve- 
ment, community drainage excavation, 
and construction of individual farm 
drains. 

Other conservation practices  in- 
cluded the planting of cover crops, 
fertilization of grazing lands, wood- 
land improvement, and both seeding 
and liming pastures. 

Farmers can count on increases in 
yield of at least ten per cent as a re- 
suit of adopting conservation prac- 
tices, apart from other benefits such 
as saving their capital investment in 
the land. 








READY TO PLOW 


Gardeners who plow soil as it appears on the left will have 


a caked soil that will be hard to till. 


Soil that crumbles 


easily after it has been pressed into a ball in the hands, as 
in the picture on the right, makes the best seedbed. 
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Victory Corps 


An army of at least 135,000 emer- 
gency seasonal farm workers, in ad- 
dition to the regular year-around help 
now employed on farms, will be needed 
to produce and harvest New York 
State’s 1945 war food and feed crops. 
This is approximately the same num- 
ber of emergency workers recruited 
last year. 

This emergency army is the New 
York unit in the U. S. Crop Corps, and 
represents the peak need in Septem- 
ber when harvesting will be at its 
height. Starting with 30,000 emer- 
gency workers in May, the need will 
progressively build up to 121,000 in 
August before reaching the peak, 
and after that will drop to 25,000 in 
November. 

The estimate of need is based on 
farm labor requests from county agri- 
cultural agents, and consideration of 
1944 emergency farm labor  place- 
ments, 1945 crop goals, and reports 
from the state agricultural statistician. 

In setting up machinery to recruit 
workers, the New York Farm Labor 
Program—a joint federal, state, and in- 
dustry enterprise—is depending on 
local mobilization in up-state towns 
and cities to produce the bulk of the 
recruits. New York City will recruit 
through the USES farm office, which 
serves the metropolitan area. 

Recruiting goals, according to Rob- 
ert A. Polson, state farm labor super- 
visor, include 112,000 youth, vacation- 
ists, and other local help. The re- 
maining 23,000 workers will be sought 
outside the state and county, and 
will include 4,000 Jamaicans, as many 
German prisoners of war, and 15,000 
interstate recruits, of whom at least 
10,000 will be Southern Negro mi- 
grants. All of the emergency workers, 
except inter-state migrants, will be 
recruited under the New York Farm 
Labor Program. Migrants are pri- 
vately recruited by growers who are 
responsible for their transportation, 
housing, maintenance, and employ- 
ment. 

The youth program is organized as 
the Farm Cadet Victory Corps, which 
is open to boys and girls. It functions 

in schools throughout the _ state. 
Women and girls are recruited in the 
Women’s Land Army, with younger 
girls having the option of enrolling 
in the Farm Cadet Victory Corps, if 
they desire. Other adult recruitments 
are in the U. S. Crop Corps. 

Government production goals for 
1945 are generally about the same as 
the over-all production total for 1944. 
There are decreases in some crops and 
increases in others: milk and poultry 
and canning crops are in the “more 

than 1944” group. 
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A Well-Planned Garden 





A well-planned garden, with long, straight rows, with large crops 
grouped together and away from the small ones and kept free from 
weeds all the year. A garden like this would be a real achievement 
for you and would mean much to you and your family in health azl 
in money saved, 


Victory Gardening will remain a war essential for the 
duration. The New York State Council has asked for a 
twenty percent increase in the number of gardens this year, 
believing that “too much for all is a better policy than too 
little, too late.” 

Victory gardeners produced forty per cent of the 
nation’s vegetables in 1944. “It is up to them to hold the 
line at forty per cent or better, of the total fresh vegetable 
production for 1945. 


New York State had 1,141,030 victory gardens in 1944. 
Drouth, however, caused total production to decline. Of 
the more-than-a million gardens in the state, farm and 
rural residents accounted for approximately 160,000; city 
individuals for 857,000; community gardeners for 122,000; 
and miscellaneous help for 25,000 gardeners. 


Soil tests were performed, garden plots were found, 
and arrangements for plowing were made by the Council. 
Other assistance consisted of seed treatment, pest control, 
and miscellaneous helps for 25,000 gardeners. 


Cornell victory garden bulletin was printed primarily 
for leaders, and distributed through county coordinators. 
Other garden literature was sent out. Many counties pre- 
pared their own posters, placards, and stickers. A motion 
picture developed by the College of Agriculture, and sets 
of slides were distributed to numerous counties. The vic- 
tory garden effort was also greatly aided by the press and 
radio. 

All state and county personnel as regular employees 
of the Extension Service, served without extra pay and in 
addition to their regular work. Home demonstration, 4-H 
Club, and agricultural agents served as coordinators and 
executive secretaries. 


With this aid, victory gardeners should be capable 
of keeping their production up to or possibly above the 
stated goals. It is vital to the health of the nation that each 
garden space be utilized to the fullest extent. 
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Yesterdays 


By William H. Glasson 1892-’96 


In the last issue of the Countryman 
we printed a short poem by William 
Glasson of Durham, N. C. “The Old 
Elm Tree” attracted much notice, so 
we asked Mr. Glasson if he’d write 
and tell us about Cornell half a cen- 
tury ago. Now sit down, and call back 
all your thoughts of Cornell the way 
you remember it, and compare your 
C. U. with Mr. Glasson’s. 


things I remember about Cornell 
in the years when I was an un- 
dergraduate from 1892 to 1896. 

I arrived at East Ithaca on the El- 
mira, Cortland, and Northern Railroad 
of that day. As I walked westward on 
Dryden Road I was impressed by the 
sweeping views of beautiful country 
rising beyond the valley of Cayuga 
Lake and Inlet. Distance made the 
scene breath-taking to a strange boy 
arriving from a home in the Hudson 
Valley. 

The first University building I saw 
was Cascadilla Hall. This was the 
home of a number of members of the 
University faculty, including the emin- 
ent zoologist, Dr. Burt Green Wilder. 
However, my later interest in the 
building was confined largely to some 
small rooms on the very top floor. 
These were rented at a low price to 
students of slender resources who 
were trying despite all difficulties and 
obstacles to get an education. One 
such man was a classmate of mine, 
“Sleepy” Jack Anderson (which was 
not his real name). “Sleepy” was 
languid of movement and _ usually 
looked as if he had just awakened or 
was just about to go back to sleep. 
We knew nothing of vitamins in those 
days, but now I’m sure he lacked 
vitamins. 


I like to tell a few of the many 


“Sleepy” boarded himself at an in- 
credibly low cost. He had a small 
kerosene oil stove for cooking. Foods 
were probably cheaper in the early 
nineties than they have been at any 
time since. In 1894-95 we had good 
food with plenty of milk to drink at 
three dollars a week. This was at 
the table of a woman who fed her 
boarders largely from the produce of 
a farm she owned. 


My friend “Sleepy” earned some- 
thing towards his expenses by collect- 
ing work for a laundry. He came to 
the students’ rooms with a very large 
bag in which he carried the packages 
he collected. I remember an occasion 


when he came, with his bag, into a 
room which I shared with another 
classmate who later became a college 
president. We had a rough house on 
that evening and attempted to put 
“Sleepy” in the bag. The result was 
a violent commotion which soon 
brought the lady of the house upstairs 
to prevent us from shaking the plaster 
ceiling down into her room below, so 
that time we failed to put our visiting 
friend “in the bag.” 

To visit the University campus we 
crossed the bridge over Cascadilla 
Creek. (I don’t know the exact date 
when the present stone arch bridge 
was erected.) The road gradually 
curved upward to the beginning of the 
main avenue of the campus. As we 
reached Central Avenue the Armory 
and a rather small gymnasium were to 
the right. The Armory was principally 
used for instruction in military science 
and tactics. An Army officer was de- 
tailed to Cornell to command the mili- 
tary cadets. Male students were re- 
quired to include military training in 
their program in order to comply with 
the provisions of the Morrill Land 
Grant Act which gave to Cornell and 
other similar state colleges and uni- 
versities public lands of the United 
States in aid of their work. The act 
required such institutions to give 
military training to their students. 
However, many students were excused 
from this requirement because of 
physical ailments or to give them time 
for work to support themselves while 
in college. I believe that athletes 
were also excused in order to allow 
time for practice in football, baseball, 
and rowing. Every year there was an 
inspection of the cadet corps, but the 
military program was insignificant in 
comparison with those of later years. 

It was in the Armory that I heard 
President Jacob Gould Schurman de- 
liver his inaugural address when I 
entered Cornell in the fall of ’92. Very 
significant was President Schurman’s 
statement that it would be his policy 
to ask the State of New York to make 
appropriations for instruction at the 
University in agriculture and related 
fields. The new policy, which was 
destined to bring about a very great 
expansion of agricultural instruction 
at Cornell, secured appropriations 
from the state treasury for the erec- 
tion of a dairy building, for a College 
of Veterinary Science, and for a Col- 
lege of Forestry. The Forestry Col- 
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lege was later moved from Cornell. 
The dairy building was placed on the 
main campus of the University south 
of Lincoln Hall, then the home of the 
engineers. When Goldwin Smith Hall 
was built, the dairy building was in- 
corporated as its north wing. Of 
course, provision was made for a new 
and better located dairy building in 
the rapidly expanding program of the 
Coliege of Agriculture. One who com- 
pares the early facilities and program 
for instruction in agriculture and re- 
lated subjects with the growth of the 
College of Agriculture after President 
Schurman asked and obtained the 
financial aid of the state must be deep- 
ly impressed. 

Connected with the South side of 
the Armory was a gymnasium. It had 
the usual apparatus for physical exer- 
cises. Above the floor and suspended 
from the side walls was a running 
track. To go a mile, one had to run 
around the track numerous times. It 
was hard to keep count of the number 
of circles a runner had to make. In 
winter when Cayuga Inlet was frozen 
over, candidates for Coach Charles 
Courtney’s crews_ practiced their 
strokes on mechanical rowing ma- 
chines. When the ice was gone, or 
nearly gone, they went down to the 
Inlet boat house and began rowing in 
shells. They were generally success- 
ful. In the basement of the gym there 
were lockers, showers, and a small 
tank. We could learn to swim a few 
strokes there but competitive swim- 
ming was out of the question. 


Besides the opening exercise of the 
University in the fall, the Armory was 
used for Commencement in the spring, 
for the Junior Ball, Sophomore Co- 
tillion, Military dances, and for many 
athletic activities. So it was available 
for many purposes in addition to that 
of military training. 

Mr. Glasson ends here, but we're 
hoping that some time soon there'll 
be more. We students here today 
wonder quite frequently what you old 
timers did in years gone by. We'd like 
to know what you did on “dates”, 
where you went for parties, and what 
the Cornell co-eds were like. There 
must be many of you who can tell us 
of conditions in the Colleges of Ag. 
and Home Ec. in bygone days. How 
about dropping us a line? 


If 6 big strong cows produce as much milk as § 
small producers, you have 2 extra stalls for more 
cows. That's the Hol- 
stein story in a nut FRE E 
shell—‘‘ Heavy produc- [ILLUSTRATED 
tion — Least expense.’ HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING MAN- 


Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


™ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Box 00000 





T= throaty roar of the sturdy, two-cylinder engines of the John Deere Tractors goes on 
and on. Weary operators climb down, others take their places. Through dawn, dusk, 
and midnight—twenty-four hours a day—three shifts keep the tractors lurching down 
gullies, clinging to slopes, streaking along level terrain. 


The scene is the testing grounds for the famous John Deere two-cylinder tractor. Here 
that tractor will get such continuous gruelling operation as it would never receive in the 
farmer’s possession. 


When that test is finished, engine will be torn down, parts disassembled. Was there 
excessive wear on this part? Did any weaknesses appear? Could any part be improved? 
The answer to these questions—and many more that engineers ask—are all revealed by 
these exhaustive tests. 


All John Deere farm equipment is subjected to similar searching tests in the field. It is 
a part of the over-all policy that guides the entire John Deere organization. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 
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Choose Your Corn From This Chart .. . Twenty varieties of corn 
are available through G.L.F. this year. All are pictured in natural color and actual size 
and fully described on a wall chart at every G.L.F. Service Agency. The chart shows not 
only the old favorites, but many newer varieties which have proved to be good yielders 
in this territory. The hybrids include selected open formula varieties from New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin. Use the chart at your G.L.F. Service Agency in 
selecting your corn for silage or husking. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Cornell Homemaker 


Rayon, Beware and Take Care! 


There is more rayon fabric on the 
market today, in yard goods and 
ready-to-wear garments, than that of 
any other fiber. It is essential to have 
more than a passing knowledge of the 
kind of rayon one buys. 

Disappointments, tears, and ex- 
pense may result if the consumer does 
not know that this remarkable syn- 
thetic has its limitations. A mere 
drop of acetone, the material common- 
ly used to remove nail polish, will 
make a hole in one type, and there 
are other perils. 

To know the type of rayon in the 
fabrics and garments bought these 
days is simple. There are two distinct 
types, regenerated and acetate. The 
burning test quickly tells the differ- 
ence. Regenerated rayon burns quick- 
ly and with a large flame, leaves a 
light gray ash, soft and feathery. The 
acetate type melts, rather than burns, 
and there is little or no flame. The 
fiber melts down quickly, leaves a 
very hard, shiny ash. Try the test 
on separate yarns from warp and fill- 
ing, because many materials contain 
both varieties of rayon. 

Acetate rayon is dissolved by the 
chemical acetone; regenerated rayon 
is not affected. Acetate is more sensi- 
tive to heat than the regenerated, and 
greater care needs to be taken when 
ironing or pressing garments made of 
it. Since acetone and chloroform dis- 
solve acetate rayon, and both are often 
present in commercial cleaning fluids, 
it is well to know which kind of rayon 
is to be cleaned. A fine garment may 
quickly be ruined when acetone is 
used to remove a spot from acetone 
rayon. 

Know your rayons, and take care! 


li It’s Easy, It’s Right 


Time and energy trimmers in house- 
work have recently been brought out 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
extension specialists. Women who 
dust with both hands win hands down 
in chair-dusting relays with one- 
handed dusters. Biscuits made square 
instead of round save 40 motions. 
Long-handled dusters, dust pans, bath- 
tub brushes, save stooping. And with 
housework, Mary May Miller, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota extension specialist 
says, “If it’s hard, it’s wrong.” Most 
women bend to pick up babies, heavy 
objects. To lessen fatigue and save 
energy, they should’ keep backs 
straight, and squat to lift, thus sav- 
ing the weaker back muscles. 


Pass the Cereal, Muriel! 


A consistantly sketchy breakfast is 
a contributing factor toward poor 
grades in school, is partly to blame for 
that “older than you are” look, and 
is often at the root of that “tired feel- 
ing”. Believe it or not. 

There is a twelve-hour gap between 
dinner at night and breakfast in the 
morning... and unless you “re-fuel” 
at breakfast, you are literally start- 
ing the day on borrowed nervous 
energy. 

Then again, fatigue is more a mat- 
ter of an empty stomach than tired 
muscles It’s a fact that one-third 
more physical work can be done di- 
rectly after a meal than several hours 
later. 

So, pass the cereal, Muriel! 
for an “A” in Psych! 


Here’s 


Wax In Time Saves Nine 


Before the advent of ankle socks for 
college girls, co-eds rubbed paraffin 
or a piece of candle on the toes and 
heels of their silk hose to add longer 


wear. Now the practice is popular 
again, but with cotton and rayon 
stockings. Even men prefer waxed 


heels to darns, and it works on those 
precious hand-knits, too. Textile 
specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have found that stock- 
ing feet, lightly waxed, will wear four 
times as long as those that have not 
been so treated. Stockings laundered 
four times in mild suds still retain 
enough wax to give about twice as 
much wear as those unwaxed. If too 
much wax is applied after each laun- 
dering, hose become dark and discol- 
ored with wear. So try it out, but re- 
member that it takes only a little. 


Nutritional Education 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Chicago, atten- 
tion was directed to the necessity of 
nutritional education. 

Members were especially interested 
in the passage of a bill by Congress 
that will carry provisions for funds 
for school lunches and also for an edu- 
cational program in nutrition. 

They realize that the subjects of 
nutrition and food should be incor- 
porated into the curriculum from the 
time the child enters school and con- 
tinued progressively throughout the 
formative years. 

Nutritionists and members of allied 
professions must foster this movement 
to the end that good nutrition may be- 
come the birthright of every child in 
every land. 





FASHION PARADE 

For their final exam in Textiles & 
Clothing 100 the girls staged a fashion 
show in which they modeled their 
creations. Each of the five sections 
arranged and directed its own staging 
and selected its respective commenta- 
tor. 

In a show of this type, which isn’t 
limited to season, you’re liable to see 
almost anything. Everything from cot- 
ton plaids to dressy wools put in 
their appearances. Skirts of all colors 
were especially popular, because of 
their “mix’em and match’em” possi- 
bilities with sweaters and blouses. 

Dresses were also numerous in 
wools and crepes. Daphne Christie’s 
cherry-red velveteen was very out- 
standing. Others deserving of praise 
included a pale blue crepe, draped at 
the side, which was worn by Phylis 
Ault; a blue dress trimmed in black 
made by Dorothy Hershoern, and a 
dark brown wool gabardine worn by 
Lorna McLean. Barbara Moore’s very 
chic dressy print won a lot of compli- 
ments, as did Ellen Quiern’s striking 
gray and fuschia wool dress. Millie 
Lou Smith turned out a lovely black 
print with interesting sleeve detail, 
and Marilyn Davies’ gold suit was 
cleverly trimmed in braid. 

Margaret Mosher modeled a_ suit 
which she is making over for herself 
from one which belonged to a profes- 
sor. 

It was hard to believe, after looking 
at the finished products, that almost 
all of the girls were beginners in the 
field of sewing. They had common 
difficulties to overcome, such as 
matching plaid, handling cloth with 
a tendency to unravel, and inserting 
tricky pleats, but they all did a grand 
job. They showed that, with a little 
patience and guidance, a_ pair of 
shears, a needle and thread, and a 
good pattern, a prosaic bolt of cloth 
can be transformed into an amazingly 
attractive garment! 


To smooth the point of a used sew- 
ing machine needle, stitch through fine 
sandpaper. 

Clothing alone cannot make _ the 
woman but a woman in good posture 
ean help make the clothes. 

For getting full service from old 
blouses, cut out the sleeves, bind the 
armholes, and wear the blouses as 
dickies. 

To separate slices of bacon without 
tearing them, place as many slices as 
are needed into the skillet; as the 
bacon warms up the slices will separ- 
ate easily with a fork. 
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Wonder Wagon 


By Billie Smith ’45 


The wheelbarrow was the world’s 
first wagon. No person alive today 
can remember the advent of the wheel- 
barrow. It was an essential tool on 
the farms of our ancestors, and for the 
most part, was a crude, narrow iron 
wheeled affair with removable sides. 
But the wheel-barrow of today is a 
thing of beauty; it operates more 
easily than the one of great-grandpa’s 
day, and it is built for long service. 
Although it may not have the grace 
of the modern airplane, or the speed 
of the automobile, or the capacity of 
a freight car, it still has a job to do. 
The single wheel track of the wheel- 
barrow may again be seen in the 
dooryard, across the barnyard, and 
around the meadows of many of our 
successful farms. 

After graduation from high school, 
I worked on my father’s farm for three 
years before entering college. After 
a year of taking care of the chickens 
and garden, and keeping the woodbox 
filled, I decided that a wheelbarrow 
would be a great asset. So at Christ- 
mas time, I persuaded my family that 
above all else, Santa Claus should 
bring me a wheelbarrow. To my 
neighbors and relatives it was an 
amusing and preposterous request. 
But I succeeded, and on Christmas 
day I became the proud possessor of a 
wheelbarrow, with a metal box, rubber 


It won't be long now ‘til Easter rolls 
around—in fact April Ist. 


Select your Easter Card now from our 
large assortment of the 


HALLMARK cards. 


Naturally, we have a complete 


selection of 


Birthday, Convalescent, 
Congratulatory, and other 
HALLMARK cards 
for your selection 


We are open evenings until 8 p.m. 
for your convenience 


Ten (10%) Dividends too 


Yeou'N enjey trading of the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 


SHOP 


E. J. Morris, Prop. 


tire, and red handles. 

My wheelbarrow certainly earned 
its board and keep. I no longer had 
to call Dad everytime I wanted a bag 
of feed carried from the feed room 
to a brooder house; with the help of 
my wheelbarrow I could do it myself. 
By putting a plank up across the steps 
of the back porch, I was able to get a 
day’s supply of wood from the wood- 
house to the box behind the kitchen 
stove in one easy trip. I remember 
watching with glee how Dad put my 
versatile wheelbarrow to use. He was 
putting an electric fence around the 
meadow so he loaded the wheelbarrow 
with posts and dropped them off, one 
at a time, at the required distance. 
Then he worked back around the field, 
driving the posts in as he went. In 
order to get a good swing on the driv- 
ing sledge, it was necessary to stand 
on something; and there was the 
empty wheelbarrow. 

I soon found that there is a knack 
in handling a wheelbarrow. If you 
have ever had any experience with 
one, you know what happens if your 
load is not centered. This is par- 
ticularly disasterous if the load 
happens to be a good friend. You 
know too, how much heavier a load 
can be carried if the weight is over the 
front wheel rather than over the 
handles. It took me the most time to 
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learn the art of picking it up after 
it was loaded. Many were the muscles 
that ached because I leaned over and 
picked it up by straightening my back. 
Those days are gone for ever. Now I 
bend my knees and pick it up by 
straightening them. Knees are among 
the best springs ever invented, and 
were designed, among other things, to 
help in handling wheelbarrows. 


The wheelbarrow should become 
the companion of every farm worker. 
What is more welcome on a blistering 
summer afternoon, when human en- 
durance has dwindled to nothing, than 
to find your faithful wheelbarrow 
standing beside you with arms out- 
strteched. No rock, no bag of feed, 
no harvest from the fertile earth ever 
fitted the contours of a wheelbarrow 
as well as the frame of its weary 
owner. 


The wheelbarrow’s philosophy of 
life is one of service. It will serve 
faithfully, any person, if it is not 
abused. It makes its rounds unflinch- 
ingly through March muds and April 
thunderstorms, July sun, October har- 
vest, and November frost. It carries 
rocks, sod, dead leaves, bags of feed, 
fire wood, chicken feeders, fence posts, 
spades and racks, squashes, onions, 
crates of tomatoes, and last but not 
least, manure. A few drops of oil 
in the right places will silence its 
loudest complaint. It can truly be 
said of the wheelbarrow that it uses 
its one talent of service to the utmost. 








START THE 
SPRING 
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Campus Countryman 


Chicks Get A Better Start In Life 


Sixty per cent of chick mortality 
occurs within the first 16 days, be- 
cause the newly hatched chicks are 
crowded together in warm, humid 
rooms so that any infection of one 
spreads like a flame. Westinghouse 
Sterilamps installed in several hun- 
dred large-scale poultry farms have 
greatly reduced this mortality with 
its attendant food loss. In one test 
installation where close check was 
made, the mortality was reduced to 
less than one third. Furthermore, the 
number of culls in the irradiated 
building was reduced, and the birds 
grew faster, reaching in five weeks 
a weight previously attained in eight. 


Hens are being bred to lay eggs with 
stronger shells. This means a defin- 
ite saving to the poultry industry, for 
breakage has caused heavy losses to 
egg producers. 


Export Statistics 


Via the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, we have the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: 


In 1944, about eighty per cent of the 
exports were sent under lend-lease. 
The total value of exports was $13 
billions of which about $10 billion 
were for lend lease. (These figures are 
for the eleven month period ending 
November, 1944.) When-the amount 
for the whole year is calculated, it 
will be found greater than for 1943, 
although the proportion for lend- 
lease remains about the same. 


For the same period, imports were 
greater than for 1943, and it is esti- 
mated that the total for 1944 would 
reach $3.6 billions. 


Uncle Ab says the true scientist ever 
seeks truth; maybe that’s why so many 
folks can’t understand him. 


A fish pond on the farm is a con- 
venience added to more than 5000 
farms in the United States since the 
organization of soil conservation dis- 
tricts began in 1937. 


Butter 


Determination of butter quality, 
which now depends on the human 
senses of taste and smell, may be 
aided by a simple chemical method 
worked out at the C. U. Agricultural 
Experiment station. 

In ’42, Prof. Georges Knaysi, bac- 
teriologist, discovered the new method, 
and the test has since been success- 
fully applied to butter, with the help 
of Prof. Gutherie of the dairy de- 
partment. 

The new test is a great aid in separ- 
ating out any rancid elements. Since 
butter is eighty per cent fat, the test 
is a measure of the chemical decom- 
position of butterfat into fatty acids 
and gycerine. No trained chemists are 
needed, and the test can also be used 
on fish oils and vegetable fats. 

In the test, one cc. of milkfat is 
melted in chemically pure xylol, a fat 
solvent, that has been saturated with 
a neutral red color. The color of the 
resulting product in the test tube is 
compared with the different shades 
of red in twelve other tubes used as 
standards. The lighter the shade of 
red, the less the rancidity. 


When judges, using the accepted 
taste and smell system, examined sam- 
ples of butter, they disagreed with 
the test results in only eight of the 
378 samples tested. They always 
agreed on the poor specimens, but 
disagreed in about two per cent where 
the tests showed good quality. 


In 1944, New York dairymen sent 
more than three billion quarts of milk 
to market, a record achieved in spite 
of labor shortages and the drouth of 
last summer. 


About 23,000 dairy herds in New 
York state are now enrolled in federal 
and state programs to control Bang’s 
disease. Most of these herd owners 
are vaccinating their calves to protect 
them against Bang’s abortions. 


Loss of Lambs Linked To Lack 

Recent experiments at C. U. have in- 
dicated that a lack of vitamin E may 
cause “stiff lamb’ disease (muscular 
stiffness in suckling lambs). This 
sickness is most common in lambs 
born in March or April while the 
ewes and lambs are in dry lot. A few 
lambs die; others that recover do not 
develop satisfactorily. 

Investigations of the causes of the 
disease have gone on for the past 15 
years. In ’43-’44 feeding vitamin E to 
the lambs, or to both ewes and lambs, 
helped prevent the disease. The mal- 
ady was also cured by under-skin in- 
jections of a water soluble form of 
vitamin E. 

The animal husbandry department 
and the state veterinary college re- 
port that neither the amount of exer- 
cise nor the level of feeding have any 
relation to the disease. But certain 
rations like alfalfa hay and cull beans, 
or alfalfa hay, cull beans, oats and 
barley, are followed by a high rate of 
the disease in young lambs. It has 
also been produced when ewes were 
fed alfalfa hay and no grain. 

Studies at Cornell have shown that 
wheat bran in rations has reduced the 
incidence of the disease. So has wheat 
germ meal prevented its development. 
The suggestion to sheep raisers is to 
feed one-fourth to one-third of wheat 
germ meal daily to each ewe if the 
ewes are fed rations similar to those 
that produced the disease for the Cor- 
nell workers. 

Feeding of wheat or its by-products 
should start shortly before the lamb- 
ing season begins, and should con- 
tinue until the flock is turned out to 
pasture. 


About one third of the income from 
sheep raising in New York comes from 


the wool crop. Sheep should be 
sheared only when the wool is dry, 
because dampness may cause moldy, 
discolored fleeces. 
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James E. “Jimmy” Rice, professor emeritus of poultry husbandry is still going strong at 80 and is prob- 
ably the only staff member to have a song composed for him. It was first presented at a Rotary Club meet- 
ing in the Hotel Commodore in 1936, where members of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council had 
gathered. Cliff D. Carpenter, a Cornell alumnus, com posed the words and sang the song on that occasion. 
Here it is: 


“OUR JIMMY” 


(Tune—‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home” 


When Jimmy was just a boy of six— 
He owned a hen. And argued with Jimmy Dear. 
The chickens he raised knew all the tricks— “Does a hen ‘sit or set’ that’s what worries us— 
So what do you think happened then? Now won’t you make it clear?” 
He ran away to school, you see— “It’s more important to me,” Jim replied, 
To Cornell University. “When a hen starts to cackle, has she ‘laid or lied’ ?” 
Oh, Uncle Jimmy— Oh, Uncle Jimmy’s— 
Started the Industry! “Tops” in the Industry! 


The English Department started a fuss 


At studies he worked so hard you see For forty longs years he’s worked with a will 
He didn’t have time to play. To show the way. 
He soon saw the possibility He gave all he had and is doing it still— 
Of making the chickens pay. So now they say— 
When the football coach cried, “Tackle a leg!” “He’s a youngster today at seventy-two— 
Our Jimmy responded, “Oh, go lay an egg!” At a hundred and one—he’ll be better than new.” 
Oh, Uncle Jimmy— Oh, Uncle Jimmy’s— 
Feathered the Industry! Thanked by the Industry! 


So— 

Lift the chorus, speed it onward, 
Loud his praises tell! 

Hail to our beloved leader— 
“Jimmy” of Cornell! 
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L | S { = N If you are in the College of Agriculture, 


Home Economics, or Veterinary Medi- 


cine... 
to 


Come to Roberts Hall, 
fourth floor 
C R S MONDAYS 4:15 
WE WANT YOU 


THE CORNELL RADIO GUILD 
STATION ON THE HILL 


. Time to buy your 
640 on your radio dial Easter Ensemble 


SUITS — TOPCOATS — HATS 
GLOVES — BAGS — JEWELRY 


7:15-9:00 A.M. Monday Everything you need at 
5:00-6:00 P.M. thru 


4, 
7:30—11:00 P.M. Saturday Allansons 


146 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 





Yes, zinc does double duty when applied to metals. It gives 
mechanical protection, with a sheath of rust-resistant metal; the 
durability depends on the thickness of the zinc. Zinc is also a rust 
inhibitor —it literally ‘‘stops rust before it starts’’, through electro- 
chemical action. The U.S. Bureau of Standards says Zinc is ‘by far 
the best’’ protective metallic coating for rust-proofing iron or steel. 


Lifetime Galvanized Roofing 


With reasonable care, galvanized (zinc-coated) roof- 
ing will last a lifetime. Its care is a simple matter—a 
few precautions taken at the right time is all that is 
necessary. These are fully described in a booklet, 


“How to Make Galvanized Roofing Last Longer’, 


which will be sent free to anyone upon request. A 
post-card will do—send it today. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


NCORPORATED 


60 East 42nd Street e New York 17, N. Y. 


Ad No, 1—A.Z.I, 
(F) 5770—8-15-44—1 
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QUESTION 
Which Dairy Breed has a high 


1.0. 


ANSWER 


GUERNSEYS 










Increased Income from 
Quality-Quantity Guernseys 


buys modern improvements, recreation 
and education for thousands of farm 
families. 










Ask for 












“How The American Guernsey Cattle Club Helps 
to Make Breeding Profitable and Fascinating.” 











The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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Not so long ago, the New York Times 
reported the death of Lt. Col. Francis 
Cressy Wilbur of the U. S. Army on 
December 17, 1944, when he was serv- 
ing in Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea. 
attended the Agri- 
cultural College at Cornell, receiving 
his B.S. degree in 1920. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen Selkirk Wilbur who 
is living in Rochester. 


Lt. Col. Wilbur 


Two members of this class, both in 
the Army have given their lives for 
our country. The first one is Major 
Richard T. Deabler who was killed in 
action over France on May 21, 1944, 
according to a report sent in by his 
father, Glenn T. Deabler who resides 
The second of these 
is Lt. Herbert W. McNeill who is sur- 
vived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert McNeill of Floral Park, N. Y. 
Kunming, China, was the scene of his 
death which was the result of an air- 
plane crash on July 14, 1944. 


in Schenectady. 


A former member 
graduating class was Pfc. Ronald Wil- 
liam Helps, U. S. Army, who was re- 
action in Germany 


of next year’s 


ported killed in 


his wife, living in Ridgewood, N. J 
is the next of kin. 
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| GET TO KNOW 


MORRIS’ 
MEN’S STORE 


“60 Seconds from State” 


Nationally Known Clothing 


and Furnishings 
Mrs. Helps, 


” 





Government Needs Junior Professional Assistants 


The Civil Service Commission has announced a new exam- 
ination to secure applicants for Junior Professional Assistant 
positions with the Government. The positions pay $2,433 a year 
including the amount for overtime. 

For this examination either appropriate education or experi- 
ence, or a combination of the two, is qualifying. Persons are 
especially needed for positions in the fields of business analysis, 
economics, editing, fiscal analysis, information, personnel ad- 
ministration, public administration, statistics, home economces, 
tests and measurements, and technical agriculture. 


Applicants who have successfully completed a full 4-year 
course leading to a bachelor’s degree in a college or university 
may qualify for entrance to this examination. Senior student: 
may also apply but they cannot enter on duty until after their 
graduation. In order to qualify with experience, applicants 
must have had at least 3 years of experience which will show 
clearly their ability to perform the duties of a junior Profes- 
sional Assistant in one of the fields mentioned. 


Applicants will be given a written test consisting of ques- 
tions to test their aptitude for learning and adjusting to the 
duties of the positions. No closing date is set for receipt of ap- 
plications. They will be accepted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion until further notice. 


Students interested in these positions are urged to get 
further information from Prof. Tyler. A copy of the Com- 
mission’s announcement of this examination has been sent to his 
office for the information of all students. Information and ap- 
plication forms are also available at first- and second-class post 
offices, from the Commission’s regional offices, or direct from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Appointments to Federal positions are made in accordance 
with War Manpower Commission policies and employment 
stabilization programs. 
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Buying A Farm 
Professor S. W. Warren 


FTEN persons who grew up on 
O a farm, but have lived in town 

for a number of years, think 
about the possibility of returning to 
the farm. Sometimes a young man 
leaves the farm at the age of 18 or 20 
and goes into other work. Then at 
the age of 35 he has several children 
and he and his wife wonder whether 
it would not be better for the children 
to be raised on a farm. 


These people should give careful 
consideration to the question of the 
kind of farm which they want. They 
might have a residential farm, a part- 
time farm, or a family-commercial 
farm. Moving to a residential farm 
would be the smallest adjustment. 
This would not involve a change in 
the father’s primary employment. The 
family can have the advantage of liv- 
ing in the open country without hav- 
ing to face the problem of making the 
farm pay. 


A part-time farm may be desirable 
for many “back-to-the-landers”. This 
kind of farm might be operated largely 
with the labor of the children. The 
father could keep his job and yet. if 
the children are old enough, a con- 
siderable amount of farm products 
could be sold. 


In selecting either a residential or a 
part-time farm, location with respect 
to the father’s main job is of first im- 
portance. The farm should be close 
enough to the job so that the amount 
of time spent in going back and forth 
will be reasonable. The farm must be 
one which is accessible in all seasons 
and in years when the amount of 
snowfall is abnormally high. 


Going to family-commercial farm 
means cutting loose from the previous 
job and changing occupations. A per- 
son who spent the first 18 years of his 
life on a farm and the next 18 years 
in town should give very careful con- 
sideration to any decision to take up 
farming as a full-time job. Modern 
machinery has reduced the amount of 
heavy physical labor in farming but 
a strong back is still necessary. One 
who is no longer in the habit of heavy 
physical labor may find the readjust- 
ment difficult. Another serious prob- 
lem is to catch up on the new develop- 
ments in farm practice and science 
during the 18 years when you were 
away from the farm. The last 15 or 
20 years have seen’ tremendous 
changes in the methods of doing many 
farm jobs. The farmer who has been 
in the business all this time has 
learned these new things gradually 
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and one at a time. The man who 
comes back to farming after 15 or 20 
years should realize that he will have 
a lot to learn. Just because you knew 
everything there was to know on Dad’s 
farm 15 years ago is no evidence that 
you know all the answers for today’s 
conditions. 

Persons who have lived in town for 
a number of years should give careful 
consideration to the living conditions 
and household conveniences on any 
farm they consider buying. Once hav- 
ing become accustomed to modern con- 
veniences in the home it is very diffi- 
cult to adjust to doing without them. 
This means that most families return- 
ing to the land should not buy a farm 
on which modern conveniences are 
not available or cannot be made avail- 
able in the near future. 


1945 Farm Plans 


The College has made recommenda- 
tions to New York farmers in its 
bulletin E-664, the “New York Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1945.” Some of 
the suggestions are well worth re- 
peating: 

1. Build financial reserves. If you 
are in debt, this is an ideal time to re- 
duce debt, or pay it entirely. Invest- 
ing in low-quality land is, as always. 
bad policy. 

2. This is an unfavorable time to 
start farming, particularly if it will 
inolve going into heavy indebtedness. 
Although land prices are not unreas- 
onably high, special items, such as 
dairy cows are priced out of line with 
prospective returns. Machinery and 
other equipment can be bought later 
at better prices. 

3. It is a good plan to keep feed 
inventories low. 

4. Market crops as they are har- 
vested, and sell surplus _ livestock. 
Cull closely. Strive for high quality. 

5. Fertilize liberally to increase 
yields. 

6. Order supplies early, and accept 
deliveries as soon as possible. 

7. Use care in selecting varieties, 
and plant vegetables and fruit trees 
according to trends in demand. 


8. Select machinery carefully. You 
want the smallest amount of machin- 
ery that can do the jobs efficiently. 


9. Work for higher production per 
man. Keep the size of business as 
large as possible, and labor efficiency 
high. 


The Cornell Countryman may be 


late these busy days. We'll send 
your copy as soon as we ¢an. 


Exchange Students 


Twenty Chinese’ students will be 
trained in the United States under 
scholarships of the International Har- 
vester Company, beginning this March. 
These students, all college graduates, 
will receive special work in agri- 
cultural engineering. They will spend 
two years at selected colleges and uni- 
versities, and an additional year in 
practical field work. At the end of the 
training period they will return to 
the service of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 


The plan has been worked out with 
the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, and in co-operation with 
Dr. H. H. Kung representing the gov- 
ernment. 


Included in the program is a pro- 
vision to send four American agri- 
cultural engineers to China, two to the 
Chinese National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau, one to the University 
of Nanking, and one to the National 
Central University. They will remain 
in China for three years, and are ex- 
pected to begin work there this coming 
fall. 


The purpose of the program is to 
provide specialized knowledge for ag- 
ricultural development. The men 
trained in the United States will be 
equipped to advance farm power, in- 
dustry, soil and water management, 
power, and equipment. They may also 
serve as instructors and extension 
workers, to improve farm practices 
of Chinese farmers. 


Seram Fellows! It’s the U.S.D.A.! 





Foop! FOOD! FOOD! 


P'TIMISM about an early end to the war had led some persons 
QO to suppose that Victory Gardens and other efforts need not be 
emphasized this year as strongly as in the past two years. 

‘The fact is,” says Professor Albert Hoefer, “the need this vear 
is even greater than before, and the New York State Victory Garden 
Council has asked for a 20 per cent increase in the number of gardens 
in 1945.” 

Professor Hoefer is executive secretary of the Council, and is 
sure that victory gardening will be greatly needed until the victory is 
won. He points out that New York State had 1,117,886 victory gar- 
dens in 1943; and 1,141,030 in 1944. Yet, because of widespread 
drouth, the actual production of food in 44 was less than that of °43. 
The figures are: 37,124,849 bushels in 1943, and 20,243,752 in 1944. 

The weather, as can be seen, may make a lot of difference. Re- 
gardless of weather, the gardening effort must be greater than in any 
preceding year. The successful home garden not only releases food 
for our fighting forces and allies abroad, but means more and better 
food to keep the folks on the home front healthy. 


Where the Colleges Come In 


The New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics are enlisted in this Victory effort. Whether you are a novice 
or an expert gardener, you may find help in some of the Colleges’ 
bulletins, to be had free for the asking by residents of New York 
State. 


A few that will help on the food front are: 
E 585—Convenience in Canning and Storing Canned Food 
E 631—Victory Gardening 
E 611—The Home Freezing of Farm Products 
E 618—Drying Fruits and Vegetables at Home 
E 583—Canning at Home 
E 560—Vegetables in Victory Meals 
E 628—The Cooking of Frozen Foods 
E 478—Living from the Farm 
E 608—Curing Meats 
E599—C ooking Dehydrated Vegetables 
E 578—The Food Supply for the Family 


If publications on other subjects are wanted, ask for KE 47, which 
gives a list of about five hundred bulletins that are intended to help 
farmers and homemakers. 


Address requests for these on a one-cent postal card to: 
Office of Publication 


Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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Along The Road 


George Axinn, former member of our 
staff, and Nancy Wigsten were mar- 
ried during spring vacation. (Nancy 
moves from the last row te the head 
of the class.) Best luck to you! 


It’s wedding bells for Elsie Sheffer, 
now Mrs. H. Landon Thomas, a mem- 
ber of the class of ’45. The wedding 
took place at Camp Gruber, Oklahoma, 
in February. Cpl. and Mrs. Thomas 
remained in Muskogee for the month, 
but Mrs. Thomas has returned to com- 
plete her course. Cpl. H. Landon 
Thomas is of the class of ’44 in Arts 
and Science. 


Carolyn Baily Usher has accepted 
a position teaching homemaking at 
Port Jervis High School, Port Jervis, 
N. Y. Miss Usher will be graduated 
from the College of Home Ec. in June 
45. She has been active in the Home 
Ee. Club, Willard Straight Tea Com- 
mittee, CURW, Cornell Jr. Chorus, 
W.S.G.A., and she was head hostess 
at Service Center. Miss Usher will be- 
gin her duties at Port Jervis next 
September. 


Helen Hertwig starts her work as a 
home economics teacher next August 
at the Poland Central School, Poland 
N. Y. Miss Hertwig will receive her 


DO YOU NEED BOOKS ? 


We have them, new and used. 


B.S. degree from the Home Ec. College 
in June ’45. 


Mr. Harrie K. Washburn has ac- 
cepted a position as Vocational Agri- 
culture teacher for the coming year at 
Sharon Springs Central School, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y. Mr. Washburn’s duties 
will begin in July °45 after his gradu- 
ation from the Ag College in June ’45. 


Mr. John H. Bishop has accepted a 
position as Vocational Agriculture 
teacher at Spencerport High School. 
Bishop will graduate from the Ag Col- 
lege in June. He is president and 
manager of the Student Agencies, Inc. 
this year. 


Nancy Allen will become a teacher 
ef home economics next fall at the 
Copenhagen High School. Miss Allen 
will graduate from Home Ec. in June 
"45. She has been elected to Raven 
and Serpent Honorary Society and Pi 
Lambda Theta, honorary education so- 
ciety. 


Katheryn Foote of Caledonia has ac- 
cepted a position teaching homemak- 
ing at Lima Union Free School, Lima, 
N. Y. Miss Foote will graduate from 
the College of Home Economics in 
June ’45, and will begin her duties 
at Lima in September. 


An un- 


usually fine stock of second-hand books, ob- 
tained from Army and Navy surplus and 
sold at prices which will save 1/3 of your 


book bill. 


DO YOU NEED DRAWING SUPPLIES? 


Another chance to save money by buying 
We have used drawing 
boards, tee squares, triangles and other 
items at savings of up to 50%. 


Army surplus. 


DO YOU NEED CASH? 


We will purchase the textbooks which you 
do not wish to keep. We pay high prices 


and we pay them in cash. 


Frieda Norberg, who graduates from 
Home Ec. in June ’45, will become a 
teacher next September in the Saug- 
erties Public Schools. 


Peggy Bull, the associate 4-H Club 
agent in Oneida County has announced 
her engagement to Major William 
Probst who is on speciai duty at San 
Antonio, Texas. He has returned from 
serving 34 months in the South Pacific 
Air Corp., and is a graduate of Texas 
A&M. They plan to be married as 
son as he receives a furlough. 


Theodore J. Stelter, a former two- 
year Ag student is now serving over- 
seas in Luxembourg. 


Also received a letter asking us to 
send the Countryman to Corp. Egon 
Neuberger, a former member of our 
staff. Egon is now in France, and in 
his letter, expressed his wish to get 
the Cornell Countryman, and to main- 
tain some contact with his friends. 


Ist Lt. Harold G. Smith, ’38, is serv- 
ing with the 92nd Infantry Division on 
the Italian front. He writes, “... right 
now I’d give two years of my life just 
to hear the Cornell chimes, or attend 
one of Prof. Howe’s Physics classes, 
or judge a group of fat calves. . .” 


The Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 


Where Service Is A Habit 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall 


On The Campus 












































































































































































































































































































































Up To Us 


MORE PIE 





Many farmers are wondering what the future holds for 
them. The memory of the dark thirties—when people went 
hungry, and unmarketed produce rotted on the farm— 
still looms in their minds. There was the frantic search for 
security, so frantic that the nation grasped the theory of 
scarcity. People figured that the less they produced the 
better off we’d be. The sure-cure for our surplus problem 
was to decrease production, decrease the number of job 
opportunities, and in the last analysis, try to take care of 
our population by dividing less products. 

When World War II began, we examined our cup- 
boards, and Mother Hubbard-like, we found that they were 
uncomfortably close to bare. For in addition to the 
amounts used for the armed services and lend-lease, we 
saw that we were short because people now have the money 
to buy what they always wanted but had not been able to 
afford. Unless the war had occured, we might have had a 
surplus of certain agricultural commodities, but we would 
still have been short of others. We cannot rightly say that 
we have too much food, when all the people do not have 
enough to eat. 

At the close of the present war, we must not crawl 
back to the obsolete theories of too much of this and that. 
What we must do is strive to maintain high levels of pro- 
duction and purchasing power. We must work towards in- 
creasing consumption by the people in the United States 
and by those abroad. And this is related to the industrial 
development of all the members of the family of nations. 
Backing industries in other countries increases the em- 
ployment and wages in those countries, and the people 
there become buyers of American products . . . from our 
surplus corn to rayon dresses. This is sound business. A 
country like Great Britain offers a greater market than 
China despite her larger population. 

Synthetics also hold the promise of channels into 
which our extra production may go. New plastics, artificial 
rubber, and countless other laboratory creations, if expand- 
ed, will assist in solving our problem, for then we would 
have the advantage of having high production, and uses 
for this production. There is no need to fear that other 
nations will outdistance us by imitating our methods. Our 
research agencies can keep up with, and even ahead of 
the rest of the world, if we strive for better techniques 
and means of increasing efficiency. 

The fruit of these suggestions cannot be harvested im- 
mediately for they are the kind that have to be tree-ripened. 
But they must be the goals of all the people in the United 
States, for it is essential to all of us that there be perman- 
ent “good times” at home and in other lands. The world 
is so small now that consumption, unemployment, and in- 
numerable questions become the concern of the entire 
world, a world that now realizes it must have more pie 
to divide. “Another cup of coffee, and another piece of Pie.” 

—M.L.F. 


Message from the President of the Youth Section American 
Country Life Association 


We are the youth who are putting forth the effort that 
produces the food and the tools of war. We are the youth 
who are giving our “all” to the winning of battles through- 
out the world. To us will fall the job of p!acing the world 
back on a peace basis. What the new world will be and 
how long peace will last depends upon what we are doing 
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today and what we will do tomorrow. The tasks now being 
done are hard but the road ahead is still more difficult. 
It will become increasingly so unless we can teach the 
world the value of working together for the benefit of all. 





Strong men and women are needed to stand up and 
condemn the corruptions of man by showing a better way. 
We must train ourselves to think before we act, to take 
into consideration the other fellow before we strike and 
to lead a life which will be an example to all men. The 
basis of many world problems is in the communities; that 
is where the prejudices of race and religion develop. We 
must be the leaders who will mold the community into 
a fellowship of men and women united toward our goal 
of true democracy. 


We can be thankful for the fact that our democracy 
still lives. Conferences such as the ones our nation’s 
youth hold would not be possible in many other parts of 
the world. Inspired and improved world citizens came 
home from the national conferences of the Youth Section 
American Country Life Association, the 4-H Club Con- 
gress, and the Junior Vegetable Growers’ Association-— 
inspired because they had acquired new friendships and 
saw what others had accomplished; improved because they 
had seen democracy in action and knew they were a vital 
part of it. Conferences of this type between countries 
can do more than any amount of force to promote friend- 
liness and understanding in this troubled world. 


It has been said that we would soon forget the value 
of democracy if we did not have to fight for it. How can 
we ever forget the value with an empty chair at our table? 
Peace does not fill it. Are we to win only to fight again? 
(Some would have us believe this). No, we have faith in 
each other. We have caught the challenge and have started 
toward the goal. Let him be shamed who dares to erect 
barriers in our path. Many of us are returning from other 
lands with an understanding of the people and their lives. 
It will be easier for us to work together because of this. 
Let us profit by the mistakes of past generations and build 
a peace that will stand the test. 


Walter E. Boek 


THE CENSUS 


The 1940 census, one of the most detailed in history, 
was a record of the people, manufacturing, agriculture, and 
housing in this country. And when the war began, ques- 
tions from the armed forces, manpower and other agencies 
came pouring in. The Bureau was asked such questions 
as the distribution of farm labor by states, data on the 
size of farm business justifying deferment. Innumerable 
queries concerned the agricultural situation. 

It was found that the census has a great effect on 
farming in this country. The farmer considers the statis- 
tics in planning his acreage of various crops, and in mar- 
keting. Farm agencies, such as the Federal Land Banks, 
and Production Credit Associations, investors, periodicals, 
consumers, and many other interested in agriculture, find 
the reports vital. 


In general, the public finds a need fulfilled by census 
reports, for they furnish the link between agriculture and 
other businesses. And is is expected that the informaiton 
collected in the agricultural census in 1945 will be used in 
planning for the post-war economy. 


The Bureau of the Cesus needs your full cooperation 


in making this current census a complete and accurat? 
one. 


—M.L.F. 


March, 1945 





NGINEERING BLUEPRINTS of the past, and the records 
of the Products made from these Blueprints often in- 
dicate to farmers what they can rightfully expect from 
the blueprints of the future of any company. During 
the war, MM has an outstanding record in producing 
many precision weapons and parts for the armed 
services. By doing these things for the war effort, MM 
has contributed to the welfare of our country and 
worked for every fighting man on the battlefronts. 
This war work has also directly helped our dealers and 

farmers because the sooner victory 
comes, the sooner all of us can re- 
turn to our normal ways of living. 
Minneapolis-Moline has been 
producing all the farm ma- 
chinery and tractors allow- 

ed by government limita- 

tion orders for 

which materi- 

als could be ob- 


tained on time. Many outstanding con- 
tributions in the tractor and farm ma- 
chinery fields have been pioneered by 
MM. The Minneapolis-Moline policy of 
ENGINEERING and PIONEERING for sim- 
plicity, dependability and economy means 
more today than ever to farmers and 
dealers alike. 

Now when not enough farm ma- 
chinery is available to replace machines 
being worn out, owners of MM modern 
machinery and tractors have a better 
opportunity than ever before to learn 
for themselves of the high quality 
of the materials put into MM 
equipment—to learn of MM en- 
gineering that many find is always 
years ahead . .. and all have learned 
that ““Know-how” in manufactur- 
ing is also important in producing 
TOP QUALITY products. 

One indication of what is yet to 
come is shown at the left—the new 


BLUEPRINTS OF THE FUTURE 


G8; 
as 


MM self-propelled HARVESTOR of which a limited quantity 
is being made. The MM tractors shown on the page, INTRO- 
DUCED BEFORE THE WAR, INDICATE, we believe, that MM was 
years ahead then as NOW. 

Keep your customers’ machinery in good oper- 
ating condition .. . and BUY WAR BONDS AND 
KEEP THEM! 


(MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE) 





SYMBOL OF SERVICE to the AMERICAN FARMER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


FARMALL <-the Key 


to Farm Production 


AMERICA’S FARMERS have been able to astound the 
world because they are mechanized. They have har- 
nessed machines to carry them through the seasons 
—seed-time to harvest-time—and harvest-time back 
to seed-time. Power farming has become an integral 
part of the nation’s mechanized might. 


Farm mechanization has long been in the mak- 
ing. Twenty-one ycars ago International Harvester 
accelerated the advance with the introduction of 
the Farmall Tractor... the first all-purpose tractor 
adaptable to all kinds of farming. It brought the 
economy and efficiency of power farming to small 
farms as well as large. With it came equipment 

Pcie. (eee §«developed from the ground up to do specific jobs. 
S ORE 5 Farmall came to mean a system of farming... the 
Farmall System. 


Farmall was FirsT. Farmall Is first today. The vast 
majority of farmers who farm with power rely on the 
Farmall System. Look to Farmall for leadership in 
the great power-farming developments to come. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


e Cut and Sell Your Pulpwood and Sawlogs—for War 
e Write for Harvester’s New, Free Garden Book 





